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" I don't see ' images' in the Catholic Bible, your 
reverence," said Pat. 

" And what can a graven thing mean but a graven 
image ?" said Mr. Owens. 

" Never mind that, your reverence," said Jem. " I 
tee the word ' likeness' in both books ; and if we must 
Dot make a 'likeness' of anything in heaven, how can 
we make an image of it 1" 

" Now, then," said Mr. Owens, " you see what God 
said in his commandments, and you never knew that 
before." 

" Well, that beats all, your reverence," said Jem, 
" the two Bibles is like enough ; and the Catholic Bible 
see, and the Catholic catechism that we 
am, is not like at all." 
rtoo," said Mr. Owens, "in the matter of 
nandments that he spoke himself. And 
know how to serve God if we do not 
bmmandments?" And here Mr. Owens 
the Douay Bible, the words just be- 
(Smmandments of God — " ' And the Lord 
jese words.' Now, if God spoke all 
ieiw^rd| in giving his commandments, should not 
'j"| rm%pm all when we learn the commandments ? 
Fnere, you see, we should not put our trust in any 
church or man to teach us God's commandments, but 
we should look in the Bible to see what God com- 
manded. But it's getting late," said Mr. Owens ; 
"maybe you would come in some other night ?" 

"Indeed, an' we will," said Jem, " but I'd like to have 
the book at home." 

" Which book ?" said Mr. Owens. So then Pat and 
Jem began debating ; for Pat wanted the Catholic book, 
for he was still afraid the Protestant book might set 




truth of the doctrines which we have believed from child- 
hood, and to ask ourselves, " Is it possible that we may 
have been mistaken in what we have so many years re- 
ceived as certain ?" But, pleasant or not, the inquiry 
cannot but be profitable. If we are in the wrong, it 
may, perhaps, concern our eternal salvation to find out 
our mistake in time ; and if we are in the right, it can- 
not but be a comfort and satisfaction to our minds to be 
able to give good convincing reasons for our belief. 

As we began by saying, there has not been a time 
these hundred years at which men were better disposed 
than they are now in these countries, to see and act on 
their duty of examining for themselves whether what 
their parents and their clergy had taught them be true 
or not. Very many have thus, more or less, examined for 
themselves; and the result has been, that they have been 
satisfied of the correctness of what they have been 
taught, and have decided on abiding by their old reli- 
gion. But there are a good many more with whom 
such an examination ends otherwise, and who, for love 
of what they think truth, are willing to give up all their 
old opinions, even though they lose thereby the friend- 
ship of those most dear to them. But the wonder is, 
that these conversions take place on both sides. Pro- 
testants have become Romanists, and Romanists have 
become Protestants. Now, we do not mean to dispute 
the sincerity of either party in their change. The 
spirit in which this journal is conducted does not allow 
us to impute unworthy motives, nor are we at all dis- 
posed to do so. At first this was done commonly enough 
by men who cared more for their party than for truth ; 
and those who gained nothing by their change but to be 
cursed, and pelted, and hooted, to be turned off from 
their employments, and shut out from the shops where 



him astray ; so at last they agreed that Jem should they had been used to deal, were said to have changed 



take the Protestant Bible, and Pat the Douay Bible, 
and read them together, verse about in ihe evenings, 
till they found all the "differ;" and so Jem asked the 
price of his book. " A shilling," said the parson : so 
Jem paid it, well pleased. And then Pat pulled out his 
shilling. 

"Oh," said Mr. Owens, "this book is four and six- 
pence." 

"Four and sixpence! your reverence," said Pat; 
"and sure Jem's is the purtiest book; for it has a real 



their religion only for the sake of the worldly advan- 
tages they gained by the change. Now, however, this 
cannot much longer be said; for the number of converts 
is now great enough to exhaust any funds which the 
most liberal imagination can suppose supplied for the 
purpose of proselytizing. At any rate, let others act as 
they will, we, in this journal, are determined not to 
| seek for truth by abusing our opponents instead of argu- 
ing with them ; for the sincerity of their motives we 
know they must give an account to God : all we are 



leather cover on it, and this is only paper; and Jem's concerned with is, what reason each can give for his 
is only a shilling." ; change of religion. It is plain enough that when a Pro- 

" I can't help that," said Mr. Owens ; " we can't get testant becomes a Romanist and a Romanist becomes a 
this book for less.'" I Protestant, one of the two must have changed for the 

"I see now, your reverence," said Jem, "it's the ■ worse. One of them must have given up truth, to take 
Protestants that wants the poor to have the Bible any- : falsehood in its stead. It is important, then, that we 
way, when they make it cheap." And so the parson should hear what reasons each can give, that we may 
agreed to give Pat his book for two and sixpence, and , know which is the convert and which is the pervert. 



There are some who would settle this question in a 
very summary manner. They say the converts who 
have been made to Protestantism are, for the most part, 
ignorant men, who have not read books of controversy 
on the points disputed between the churches ; those 
who have given up Protestantism are learned men. who 



to take it at sixpence a week : and when they were 
going out, Mr. Owens said—" I hope, boys, you don't 
think that I set you astray." 

" And does your reverence not want us to leave the 
Catholic Church ?" said Pat. 

"If St. Peter or St. Paul was to preach to-morrow," 
said Mr. Owens, " would you listen to them? or if they have been able to study what doctrines were held by the 
wrote you a letter would you read it ?" : Fathers and by the primitive church, and who, no doubt, 

"Surely, your reverence," said Pat, " I would." j have embraced the Romish faith because their reading 

" And would that make you leave the Catholic i has taught them that this had been held by the church 
Church?" said Mr. Owens. j from the beginning. "Ought we not, then, toattach more 

" It couldn't, your reverence," said Pat. I weight to the conversion of one such learned man than 

" Well," said Mr. Owens, " I give you the letters : to the change of the religious opinions of a hundred 
they wrote to you and to all. If I saw St. Peter or St. uneducated peasants ?" It is proverbial, however, that 
Paul, I would not ask them to leave the Catholic Church ; : a man is likely to bring himself to shame who decides 
and no more would I ask you : I want you to be such on a matter before he hears it ; and so, in this case, we 
Catholics as St. Peter and St. Paul were — no more, and I do not think it fair to come to a conclusion without 
no less ; and for that I give you their writings to read. , hearing what each party has to say. We must not let 
Judge for yourselves, my friends (for you have common I our prejudices make us refuse to listen to the one if he 
sense, like most Irishmen), whether they who give you has good reasons to offer, nor must we take for granted 
St. Peter and St. Paul's writings, or they who keep that the conclusions of him whom we think the more 
them from you, are most in earnest in wanting you learned are right, unless it appears that it is his learning 
to be such Catholics as St. Paul and St. Peter were." that has led him to these conclusions. " 

So they left Mr. Owens for that night; and if we Of those English clergymen who were the first to go 



hear of anything more, it won't be lost. 



CONVERSIONS AND PERVERSIONS. 
In our opening address to our readers we remarked 
that publications such as this, devoted to the calm con- 
sideration of the points of religious difference amongst 
our countrymen, are particularly well suited to the times 
in which we live. Fifty or a hundred years ago such a 
paper would have had no chance of finding readers. 
The fashion then was to cry down all attempts to meddle 
with the religious belief of others. "Let every man," 
it was said, " go to heaven his own way, content him- 
self to believe what his father or his teacher had taught 
him, and satisfied to let his neighbour believe in peace 
the creed in which he had been brought up." But a 
time has now come when this way of talking will no 
longer impose on any one. We know that, in the reli- 
gious disputes which now prevail, both parties cannot be 
in the right j and since both parties profess to bring us a 
message from God, we cannot think it a matter of small 
consequence which is in the right, and which is in the 
wrong. No doubt, it is not pleasant to question the 

• We are glad to hear that the Douay Bible may now be procured at 
Sa 64., paMiahed by Simme and M'Intyre, Belfast.— Ed, 



over from Oxford to Rome, Mr. Ward and Mr. Oakeley 
were two of the most prominent. While still professing 
to be members of the Church of England, both had 
written in defence of Roman Catholic doctrine so warmly 
that the one was deprived of his degrees by his univer- 
sity, and the other was censured by a formal decision of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and prohibited from perform- 
ing any ministerial duties until he should retract his 
errors. Both, in consequence, abandoned the com- 
munion of the Church of England, at a time when seve- 
ral, who have since followed their example, were still 
professing themselves her faithful and devoted children. 
It is, then, no unfair choice to take Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Oakeley, the leaders of the movement, as samples for the 
rest, and to inquire in their case whether superior learn- 
ing was the cause of the change in their religious 
opinions. Now, it is very remarkable that both these 
gentlemen take pains to declare their ignorance of the 
common controversial writings on both sides, and to 
profess, too, that it was not any search into the writings 
of the early Fathers which led to their change of creed. 
Mr. Ward says—" When the eyes of certain English 
churchmen were opened by God's grace, some twelve 
years ago, to discern the fearful precipice towards which 
religious opinion was hastening among us, they alto- 
gether eschewed the idle and religious child's play of 



examining between rival doctrines by means of patristic 
and scholastic studies." And Mr. Oakeley says — "So 
long as the Church of England impressed my own con- 
science, in spite of her many anomalies, as an adequate 
object of loyalty and affection, I not only clung to her, 
but gave myself up to her without examining the ques- 
tion of her historical claims upon my acceptance. And 
so now, without knowing definitely how Rome makes 
out her pretensions from the history of past ages (a most 
interesting question, nevertheless, and one which I am 
delighted to think is so soon to receive elucidation), I 
bow myself before her, because she plainly corresponds 
with that type of the Catholic Church which is deeply 
and habitually impressed upon my whole moral and 
spiritual nature." In these and such like passages these 
writers treat the deciding of religious controversies, by 
learned historical investigations, as idle and ridiculous 
child's play ; and they think it only necessary to inquire 
which religion is best adapted to satisfy their own spi- 
ritual wants. Now, it is plain, that when this line of 
argument is taken up, the opinion of the most refined 
and highly educated man is not worth more than 
that of the poorest and most illiterate. Christ said 
of his religion, that the poor had the Gospel preached 
unto them ; and he, no doubt, intended his Gospel to 
satisfy the spiritual wants of the many as well as of the 
few. And, certainly, the multitude who, within the last 
few years, have joined the communion of the Church 
of England, would say that they have done so (amongst 
other reasons) because her doctrines are best qualified 
to satisfy their spiritual wants. They would tell us, 
that once they were ignorant, and that so long as they 
quietly submitted to the rules of their Church, their 
spiritual guides cared not to instruct them ; but that 
miw they are encouraged to read and love the written 
Word of God ; that once they knew nothing of the real 
character of the Son of God ; that they were taught to 
regard him as a harsh and stern judge, and that his 
place in their affections was occupied by other mediators, 
through whom, they supposed, they must appease him; 
but that, since they have read the Scriptures for them- 
selves, they know tlmt there is but one Mediator oetween 
God and man, and that none other can be more loving, 
more compassionate, more rea ly to sympathize with all 
| their feelings, or better deserving of any love they can 
offer him in return ; that once they thought little 
I of sin ; that they imagined a few words of contession, 
' followed by the priest's absolution, washed out the 
' old score, and left them at liberty to begin a new 
one ; but that now they dread sin, since they have 
learned to know it as the abominable thing which 
God hates, as that which is sufficient, if uuatoued 
i for, to plunge the whole of toe human race in 
misery, and which nothing less than the blood of 
a Divine Saviour will blot out ; that ouce they com- 
mitted to the grave with shuddering tearfulness the 
bodies of their departed frieuds, believing that, even 
the best of them, hail gone to a place of tornieut, 
there to remain they knew not how loug, and giviug 
as much money as their scanty means would allow to 
hasten the release of those whom they loved from that 
state of misery : but that now, when they follow to 
the tomb one who has died in Christ, their sorrow is 
only for their own loss ; but they dread no sufferings 
for the departed : they believe that he whom the blood 
of Christ has cleansed from all sin has no further auy 
debt to pay, and they listen, with joyful confidence, 
to the consoling words of Scripture, " Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord : even so, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labours." Now, when these 
men tell us that the doctrines which they have thus 
embraced are those best adapted to satisfy their spiri- 
tual wants, it is no answer to say, that these men are 
not learned ; for this is a question with which learning 
has nothing to do. The argument is just as good m 
their mouths as when Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Ward tell 
us, that it suits their spiritual necessities best to listen 
to the voice of a church speaking with authority, and 
pronouncing dogmatically on every point of doctrine, 
and to be spared the trouble of searching out the truth 
for themselves. 

But, in point of fact, the Irish converts to Protes- 
tantism are more learned than the English converts to 
Romanism ; for they do not content themselves with 
the arguments just alluded to. They do not pronounce 
on the truth of a doctrine, from its fitness to satisfy the 
wants of their own minds, without an appeal to anti- 
quity. If asked, why they reject any Romish doctrine ? 
the first answer they would give is, because they find 
it does not agree with the teaching of the primitive 
Church. The doctrines of the primitive Church have 
been handed down to us in the writings of the apostles 
and evangelists ; and an acquaintance with these is the 
most valuable learning that a Christian can possess. 
Such learning the Church of England desires should be 
possessed by the humblest of her members. She does 
not ask them to believe any doctrine on her word 
alone; nor does she wish to keep them in ignorance, 
in the hope that they will be thus more ready to listen 
to her teaching; but she wishes them to examine for 
themselves, whether what she teaches be not the very 
same which Peter, and John, and Paul taught. And 
when men say that they hare so examined, and hare 
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embraced hep communion in consequence of such an 
examination, is not their opinion entitled to more 
respect than that of men who change their creed with- 
out any historical examination at all ? 

But we do not mean to say that the reasons given by 
Mr. Oakcley and Mr. Ward are the same as those given 
by all who have left the Anglican Church. And we 
are bound, in fairness, to consider the reasons alleged 
by Mr. Newman, one of the most distinguished of the 
number. To explain these to our readers it is neces- 
sary to lay before them, a little more in detail, the 
actual state of the controversy between the churches. 
Protestants believe that Holy Scripture contains all 
things which are required to be believed, as necessary 
to salvation ; and they resist every attempt to impose 
on men's consciences any doctrine, as an article of faith, 
if that doctrine be not found in the Bible. They hold 
that the great religious movement which took place in 
the sixteenth century was no more than the clearing of 
Christ's religion from human additions, which had 
been made gradually in the course of many centuries, and 
the restoration of the simple doctrines taught by our 
Lord and his Apostles. Komish controversialists, on 
the other hand, contended that the Scriptures do not 
contain all the doctrines revealed by our Saviour ; that 
some were communicated by word of mouth, by the 
Apostles, to their converts ; that these doctrines were 
preserved by tradition in the church, and are to be 
found in the writingsof the early Fathers; and theymain- 
tained that those Romish doctrines, which Protestants 
say have no warrant from Scripture, can, at least, be 
proved by this Apostolic tradition. Now, learned mem- 
bers of the English Church have not shrunk from meet- 
ing them on this ground too. Many of them asserted 
(and Mr. Newman, when a member of the English 
Church, constantly maintained this position) that the dis- 
tinctive doctrines now held by Bomanists are no more 
to be found in the writings of the early Fathers than 
they are in Scripture ; that we can trace, in church 
history, the origin and progress of each of these addi- 
tions made to the pure faith of the Gospel. They say 
that none of them were made suddenly, but that they 
grew in the church — the hints of one writer being 
taken up and expanded by another, and systematized by 
a third. And they assert that, at the Council of Trent, 
a number of doctrines were made articles of faith which 
had never been considered articles of faith before ; and 
which had been, at best, but the unauthorized specula- 
tions of individual divines. Our readers, then, will 
naturally suppose, that when Mr. Newman went over to 
Romanism it must have been because he discovered 
that he had been mistaken in these views ; because, by 
a more extended reading, he had found out passages of 
early Christian writers which proved that those doc- 
trines had been held from the beginning, which he had 
once maintained were later additions to the faith of 
Christians. Some of our readers may be surprised to 
hear that the contrary is the case. Mr. Newman ad- 
mits still the truth of what he asserted formerly — that 
the doctrines now taught in the Church of Rome are 
not the same as those taught in the ages which succeeded 
the Apostles. The following sentence was written by 
Mr. Newman while a member of the Church of Eng- 
land — " That a certain change in objective and external 
religion has come over the Latin — nay, and in a measure 
the Greek — Church, we consider to be a plain, histori- 
cal fact ; a change sufficiently startling to recall to our 
minds, with very unpleasant sensations, the awful 
words : ' Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that you have received, 
let him be accursed.' " When Mr. Newman went over 
to Rome, this plain, historical fact was not denied ; but 
he started a theory to account for it. This theory was 
contained in the celebrated essay on the development of 
Christian doctrine, which he published shortly after the 
change of his religion was acknowledged. In this essay 
he maintains that God did not intend that the form of 
doctrine received in the church should be at all times 
the same ; that he left in his church an authority of 
developing new truths from those known before ; that 
Catholic belief is, consequently, not in all ages the same, 
but is a constantly.growing thing ; so that actually a man 
may be a heretic in one century for believing what he 
would be a heretic in the next century for denying ; and a 
Christian would now be a heretic, were he to believe no 
more than those who learned from the Apostles thought 
sufficient for their belief. Now, we do not purpose 
here to enter into any discussion as to the truth or 
falsehood of Mr. Newman's theory ; but if any one 
should say — "Is it not very likely that Protestants 
must be wrong, when we see so learned a man as Mr. 
Newman abandoning their creed ?" We can answer, "His 
learning is on the side of Protestantism still." When 
Mr. Newman says that Romish doctrines are the " de- 
velopment" of apostolic Christianity; and when Pro- 
testants say that they are a corruption of it : they are, 
at all events, agreed on this "plain, historical fact," 
that Romish Christianity and apostolic Christianity are 
two different things. Which of the two is most likely 
to be right is not a matter for learning to decide, but 
for natural reason and common sense ; to these we must 

leave it to determine which is most likely to be right 

the man wbo is satisfied to believe as the earliest ages 



of the church believed, or the man who professes to 
have found out something truer or better. 

Perhaps we shall be asked, What do the authorities of 
the Romish Church think of the line of argument 
adopted by their new convert ? It seems plainly in- 
consistent with that formerly employed by their con- 
troversial writers. People will not know what to 
believe if one set of defenders of their faith say, the 
doctrines of our church have been in all ages exactly 
the same ; and if another set say, God has vouchsafed 
to us a knowledge of truths not developed in the days 
of the early Fathers. And Mr. Newman's line of argu- 
ment appears likely to do a great deal of mischief with 
those who will accept his admissions that the doctrines 
of Romanism are not exactly the same as those of the 
early Church, but who are convinced that Christians 
ought simply to believe the doctrines which Christ and 
his Apostles taught, and that they have no right to 
" develop " them, and make them into another Gospel 
for themselves. Can the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church approve of so dangerous a course of 
argument ? To this question we find it very hard to 
give an answer. In the preface to his book, Mr. New- 
man says, that on his conversion he submitted his work 
for the revision of the authorities of his new Church, but 
that they declined being responsible for it, and preferred 
that he should publish it just as it had been written 
before his admission into their Church. It is 
strange that the Romish authorities in England should 
have practised so much reserve. We would think it 
right that they should tell their convert whether the 
argument which had induced him to come over to them 
were good or bad ; or if they were glad to have Mr. 
Newman for a convert on any terms, one would sup- 
pose that they would, at least, take care that he should 
not damage their cause by exhibiting himself to the 
world as induced by unsound argument to join their 
communion. On the whole, then, it is natural to con- 
clude, that the heads of the adherents of Romanism in 
England think the line of argument sound which Mr. 
Newman has adopted. And this view is confirmed by the 
position which Mr. Newman has held in their Church 
since, by his being proposed as head of the new Irish 
University, and by the tone of tho Dublin Review, 
which is under the control of Cardinal Wiseman. In 
America, however, the case is different ; and Roman 
Catholic writers there have seen very plainly that Mr. 
Newman's views are quite inconsistent with those which 
represent Catholic truth as always the same, and as 
handed down unchanged, by tradition, from the 
earliest ages. Whether Mr. Newman's views will 
come ultimately to be adopted in the Roman 
Catholic Church we cannot predict. They profess 
to have an infallible judge of controversies ; but 
on any given question, as we have shown in our last 
number, it is very hard to get his decision, and he 
generally manages to leave it unsettled until the question 
has settled itself. The present dispute seems to be 
one of those open questions ; and Roman Catholic 
divines appear at liberty to maintain either that their 
doctrines are exactly the same as those which Christ and 
his Apostles taught, or that they are different and a great 
deal better. If one of them can persuade himself that 
he can find the infallibility of the Pope maintained in 
the writings of St. Cyprian; or the admissibility of 
image worship allowed in the works of the early apolo- 
gists for Christianity, &c. : then he may assert that 
these are truths handed down by Catholic tradition 
from the times of the Apostles. But, in case this 
should prove too difficult a task, he can take Mr. 
Newman's ground, and assert that anything which 
he cannot find in the writings of the early Fathers 
is a late authoritative development made by the 
Church ; and, if Protestants endeavour to prove 
that Saint Ignatius, or Saint Chrysostom, or 
Saint Augustine did not believe any particular 
Romish doctrine, it is quite sufficient answer to say, 
that they would have believed it if they had not had 
the misfortune to live before that doctrine had 'been 
developed I 

In conclusion, lest the object of this article should be 
misunderstood, we wish to explain that it is not intended 
as a discussion of the matters in dispute between Angli- 
cans and Roman Catholics. AM we wished to do is, to 
excite our readers to inquiry, by calling tluir attention to 
the great movement which is i;nin£ on in the conversion 
of many on both sides. But, then, it became necessary for 
us to resist the prejudice which would pass by the con- 
version of so many hundreds to Protestantism, as the 
mere delusion of unlearned men. We pointed out that 
those who came over to the Church of England 
possessed the best of all learning — that most impor- 
tant for a Christian to possess ; and we showed 
that those who had gone over to Romanism, either did 
so without any application of learning at all, or else, 
that their learning had led them to the very same con- 
clusions which are held by Protestants. We say, then, 
that we ought fairly to consider the arguments brought 
forward by both paaties, without allowing ourselves to 
be prejudiced by the idea, that one of the parties is more 
learned than the other. 

To people who adopt the latter mode of judging, wo 
would, finish by one plain question— When a priest 



comes over to Protestantism, who has received the best 
education Maynooth can give, Roman Catholics are 

ready to say "That was an ignorant fellow ; his opinion 

is worth nothing." When a Church of England clergy- 
man goes over to Romanism, they cry — " What a learned 
man! how can youventure to dissent fromhis judgment?" 
If, then, Church of England clergymen are, as a body, so 
much more learned than Maynooth priests, is not some 
respect also due to the opinion of the great majority of 
them who do not change their religion ? 



IRISH NATIONALITY. 
There is, perhaps, no subject more exciting to the 
Irish mind than that of Irish nationality. It has been 
the dream of her most eminent patriots ; the watchword 
of her most successful agitators. By the latter, indeed, 
the topic has been perverted to the worst of purposes, 
and the mind of the nation, distracted by the pursuit of 
impracticable legislative independence, has not been di- 
rected to the true objects and advantages of real na- 
tionality. 

The nationality really to be desired Is that which 
would unite all in claiming from the united legislature 
the adoption of those measures which would develop 
the great national resources of the country ; which would 
seek to elevate the social character of the people j and 
which would unite all in promoting those measures 
which carry for their sole recommendation the benefit 
which they would confer on every class of the com- 
munity. The nationality which we desire to see ib that 
which has sS long distinguished the people of Scotland. 
There we see a people in number not one half our own, 
and sending to the Imperial Legislature a number of re- 
presentatives about one half the number sent from Ire- 
land, securing to their interests a consideration andti 
deference that has never been accorded to Ireland. Will 
it be said that the existence of an Established Church is 
the great bar to this nationality ? In Scotland we find 
a Church voluntarily throwing off its connection with 
the state, and numbering among its adherents fully one 
half the Scottish people, and yet can there be a doubt 
but that all, whether belonging to the Church there es- 
tablished, or dissenting from it, would cordially unite in 
forwarding any object generally advantageous to Scot- 
land ? Again, in the province of Ulster the dissentients 
from the Established Church are greater in number than 
the members of the Established Church, and yet there 
can ho no doubt that there, too, all would cordially unite 
in any measure of general utility. No ; the true cause, 
and one which, as long as it exists, will prevent the de- 
velopment of Irish nationality, is the supremacy which 
the Romish priesthood habitually exercise over their 
laity. The Romish clergy, members of that great cor- 
poration which arrogates to itself the title of universal, 
and which undoubtedly docs possess its votaries in every 
quarter of the world, have ever deemed themselves bound 
to promote the interests of their Church rather than the 
particular and more limited interest of the individual na- 
tion in which they are located ; often, perhaps, recon- 
ciling such conduct to their conscience by the consi- 
deration, that the greater and more important interests 
of the individual nation are ultimately promoted by tho 
establishment of the supremacy of Rome. From what- 
ever motive, however arising, no attentive reader of 
history can doubt that in all ages, and in all countries, 
the supremacy of Rome has been the governing prin- 
ciple of her clergy, and that, to attain and secure that 
supremacy, national independence and national inte- 
rests have been unhesitatingly sacrificed. We will not 
stop here to detail the instances in which this has oc- 
curred in other countries, now in France the clergy of 
Rome marshalled the armies of the League, under the 
banner of Spain, against the most magnanimous of her 
princes, and, rather than submit to an heretic king, 
were willing to enslave France to her hereditary enemy. 
How in Poland, to extirpate heresy and re-establish the 
authority of Rome, anarchy was encouraged, and 
the interference of neighbouring monarchs evoked, 
until the precedent was established that soon termi- 
nated in her partition and ultimate extinction from 
the map of Europe ; or how, in the present day, 
in Italy, the Romish clergy are the willing agents 
of Austrian despotism and French intervention. 
But we would dwell more at large on those instances 
which the history of our own country affords of the sa- 
crifice of our independence and nationality at the altar 
of l'apal supremacy. It was Pope Adrian's Bull that, to 
secure additional power and authority to Rome, first en- 
couraged and sanctioned the invasion of Ireland by 
Henry II. ; and from that time down to the Reformation 
tho Roman Pontiffs and the Romish clergy were tho 
willing instruments in promoting and assisting in the 
subjugation of Ireland. The Reformation in England 
changed all this. After that event it was no longer, of 
course, the policy of Rome to encourage English su- 
premacy, and thenceforth we find the Romish clergy 
head the resistance to English authority. But even then, 
in their conduct, subjugation to Rome, and not national 
independence, was the governing idea. Of this we have 
a most remarkable and instructive instance in the time 
of Charles I. When the great rebellion broke out in 
England tho Marquis of Ormonde was the king's repre* 



